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Two papers are presented, related to Australian . ; 
activity therapy centers (places which teach the mentally handicapoed 
personal* social, and pre vocational skills complementary to tiieir ' 
vocational heeds). The first paper discusses the assessment .of needs 
and Implementation of cHent^based programs. Assessment and 
prbgraming are^ said Vo tie 4nt#rrelated, and the following st#ps are 
outlined as the most efficient way to develop the skill level of the 
client: formulate a general organizational goal, initially assfss^ ^ 
each client, develop an instructional plan to meet .the client's 
needs, implement th^ plan, assess its progress, and evaluate and 
modify the plan. The second paper presents a model for th^ ongoing 
assessment of work undertaken by trainees at an activity therapy . 
center. Steps :of the model include beginning initial assessments- 
identifying appropriate ^tasks, survey ing antecedent and subsequent 
events, formula^t ing hypotheses for intervention, selecting data 
collection techniques, beginning ongoing assessment and establishing 
a baseline, t ffplemant ing int ervent^n, deciding whether the results 
are acceptable, and assessing for jfeneralization* A brief case 
description of a program -^-o encoujcage walking Jbehavior is presented- 
(DLS) , - 
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PFRMISSIC3N TO i^^EPHGDUCE THIS . 
MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTEE) BY 



TC> THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
•iNFORMiTiON GENTER li-RlCilf ' 



J 



FSr any di^bumB 



.mu&t bM intiglsfl}^ l*inkm^ into di'^uSsf. 



\ 



lemmn-t&tion. It is not s'uffiaimntytb 
^msking 'tne qumj^tion of "am^m&smnt^^or: y^h^ 
msBBEsimnt do wm]'nemd'' , 



In i^b±lit&' 



Mmmmsmsn 




activity a^^t M^^'cJlfnt^ vM^^r* ." 



will ABSist in jwAi/ig .deci'kiaM*rt^£/artf rost .^.e cilaflt . ^^^^ --^j^ ^ 



hi 



ArlMing from^ thm asBmswmen't .pro dmpisl&ns €d,he mMd&'^Qut ^tSB ^ i^^. 

climp%.arB boundyup i^su^s rmlmting .tQ the '^^n *A 



to ^sai^t tha aliments achieve ^maariara pmrmonml md BO^ial dmv^l&pmmnt , mM4 



X^t i-m becauBm these rm^^ thmt'tim cldmaf; is'^placm^ 



■A' 



in /ihe AaUvity/CMhtrm. Conmmqumitly ^ to be uMmful ^ iM£ottmm£ion obtainmd^ 



du^^BMW^smmt pfoa^^wms^uflt hmlp 221 the fonulMtion .p%mB or 



x 



; Aefera proae£dih§f;:^'d like to spmak brimfly ^^bout thm.mBahing of the 
^^or^^ ^r^Mfms" ^ \ Sam ^^'^W^m&ations rmfer. to. activities whdgji'go on within 
ttm Itour waIIm MS " ths^^^ograorae" J*e,, the orgafiij?atio/3 is feha pTOgraflfflie; 
others refer to an e&tabliihmd set of procedurms for teaching a paw^iaular 
; skills. mB *^ the proff^amDm'y i.e.: f tlw social devmlopment pragr^mmf - whilB others 
o&nsldet "a programt^^ to a specific plan introducBd to ch^we the behmviour 

one parti^cular S^^vidual, It is the last, mpplipMtion of t^e t^rd that 
thi^ -p^per ^^ill address itself when conMidering client based programmes. 



EKLC 



^y tJ^ term climnt based or individual programBms? Each individual 

^ ^ . ^ ' . \ ^ ' ' - ■ _ - "~ ' \ ' 

dmvelo^ at a different ratm and. in different dirmctians and responds differently 

' \ - , ■ - 

to various temahir^ m&t^wds and aativities- Consequently ^ any programme dmsignmd 

to i^rovm an individuals pejtsonal and social developmsnt must be gear&d to the 

spBCifia nBieds and Imarning styles of that person and not a group of people. 

In the pamtf goalm and prograswnem have been developed for groups of clients and 

not the indlvidualB^ It is no longer acceptable to attempt to fit the person 
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• J - 



1 ' 



U u * 



tq tfm prtf^r^mme) \ the ptogrmmae must be d&si 



ignmd |( 



terj the individual . How 



tJien'do'^e smt MhQU%^ dm signing a prograimi& for maah individual * 



- t, 



Assmdhg thmt the organiBmtio^ goals Mvm mlrmmdy bm^n mstablishmd ^ | 
: anW ehat^^a plan is to dmvmlop tto indlVlduaJ 'a 'parsami^^nd socrai 

^ ■'ui^v^^pfiientV the first step in planning an individumlimmd progrmmm Is to ^ 



deftiefmijie the aurrmnt Btatus of the climnt in terms bf.thmsm objmctivem 



To ai'fiym at BXh a poiltion, we must ah^mm In asBBBsmmnt too^ . ; 
which mi:^allow ul to ob^in a picturm of our clients p^sant Imv^l of. 
^^f^atlo^g:lth areas such as B^lf-hBlp and indmpendmnm skills, social 
. knn personal ^^2is, psychonMDtor skills, academic skills, prevocAtional 
ind vocations 




fh& 'assis^^nt must determine what &a individml does on n . day pa : 
day brn^iB' ih^ the natural mnvironmental ^s^tting. if^posBihler it st^uld 
tell^^B^Mt the dndi^kddal does, ^how, where and when ha it. ffti^^ 

is imporiant wh&i it comes to settim training objmctiy^W md ^^te^iMfl^ 
the next steps in developmht^tpwmrds w 



directed . 



'a% programming , tte b&. 



To h€0 uM&fu^ f 

' 1 

the BcAleffmust he ^bmken into simller steps 
arranged in deyel^^mmnt^l sequBnce or' ordsr 



" Furthen^re, to be useful , i 
simple and usMhle by direct supervisi 
dairy and are able to observe in /the 
caB -and can't do on a daily basis. 

J\ Traditional methodM of ifses, 



4fS€ 



"^^iy psyahol^±s^M.^f^^u^tionMlists a/Ki 




'situation and not the natural Bnvitonimnfy, ' These tests have yielded , ' ■ , 
scores 'sQch as IQ or Mental Agff' or ot±er global scores whdch dC not indicate 
what skills tlm individual possesses or sl^uld nex^cquirB. These 
tJaditipnar tests, hMve compsred individmls with othir .indiwidukls within 
,p2e general popuAtjonmndasJrejdicted oar clients ■ alj^aus are rated poorly . 

■ In 3um&iy thm/ thm asBms^ must deBcrib&C%m imividumlB 
current ' develbpmmtal status in terms ^pBciflc behMy0\^s and sA^iis ' 
and indicate what Is should next ie ^acgui red. a/id ^s«iWy suggest ^ 
methods for attainxng these hbjectives . > ' 



/ 



il would: like to briefly mention several ^ of the assessimnt tools 
^urrentiu available to us.' I would like to. me nti on the Progress Assessment 

^hMrtf-by Gun^Md^^:^::^ „ „ 

PAC manual states that the PAC is not aHest bbt a system for observing ^. 
the client and obtaining a picture of hi:s or her social f una tioning which 
then allows, for action to develop any wr'Ba of weakrmss . 



It aiso allows 



for periodic 'p^assessments^ to drawrythention . to progress in^B^ecific 
areas where programmes havm been iptroduced. ■ 



4s 



■ uhdsr four main headings the PAC^ assesses what a pBrson can md - 

' - / . ; ^ 

^innot^do in the areas^ of seif-help skil la., socialisation sMlls, cammunxc-^^^ 
o . ■ , i . / - . . ^ - ■ ^ ' 

Ut£on skills and vocktional skills. Each of these major \skim ireas is 

a&ain broken into mli^t subheadings under which is ^ set'o^sp^cific^estions 

-tsiJi^e>li^ the client is 



t6\^g^^asi*«red or obBervations tg.be made. mare pos 

knom to the assessor, ratings s ho Qld ^^erformCd^p the^ d&y ^"^^^a^ se^U^g ^ 

Tl^ person cqmpleti^ the 'Tktliig^ ^ 



where the behaviou rs can be observed^, 
requires no th^retical background or spB^ial ^training^Jnr. tb^ 



Lf ,the 



client iM no 



ft known to the^ mssessorr the /infonpa tion nmy need to), sought 

'th the alimmt 4^a.v parent, tsacher ot^^y q 



frow^^^^pt^ne who is familiar wii 

^pervisor. Where at all DossiWe. rredi^s ^ should omy'bn gr^p when ifi 

has been es tab li shed M .observation that the.aliBiv- is cam^tent^ in ^ paitXcula 



skill 



• ■ Results presented in a cirsuraT diagram form which pfBtwits a 

qualitBUve assessmnt a.f social^ behaviour at a ^lance'Bnd a^lowm for a 
, quick ^isuAl check of areas^of strength>and w^-Jwess. In the ahsencerof * 



any other avail^le assessmnt instrument gomddmr the PAC to be a 
useful tool. ^ Howmvmr, its one major drawback is that the matuml ' 
qUBStionsj mMked are nDt^alwAys speaific mnough .to allow the formilmtion 
of tr&ining?gQalB,- Before trmining\goalB can be formilatedf it is > 
n&a&Bsary to tMsk anMlyse the skill into its componmnt parts. 

Another tool aarrently Available to us is the Adaptive Functioning 
^ . ■ ^ ■ * " ;^ . 

Index by Marlett from the^ Vocational Rehatilitation ReBmarch^nstitute , ' 

\' ./ ^ - ' ' - - * _■ .. . ■ 

Calgary, C^ada. This agmin Us an MBBes^nmnt tool aompleted by obmervatiQns 

of the a limn t in the mtural Setting. Skill arma^ ari divided into ^ 

r&BidBhtial, voaationml mnd Boeial education dom^ns and in each domin there 

are subsets of skills ^hich have been t^sk analysed in ^p&cifia.^haviQurs. 

These behaviours have beens argarks^d into training hiermrahi&s which range 

from ^mple through to difficult. 

The AFX ^ again presents results in a pdctorial form of a wheel which 
Hows for an instant picture of the client' d ^trmgths Bnd ymAJmemses and 
helps easy seleation oi^ trmining goals. Using the ATI it pomsible far 
the clients to ba involved in their am assessment and Belectian of training 
prioritifs. Specific training ggals can be set^and progrmsB wQnitor^d. 
In dumtmy / thm AFI Mllows for assessment of each indi vMaml's training 
needs' and allows^th0 formulation of gbai directed training progranm^i which 
can be Simplemented by ^ireat supen/isory Bmff\ ■ " ' " ' ^ 



a 



Another assessment^ ~iool is the Canmlot Beh^noural Cheamist' by^ FastG 
In ^tlks, aheakiist, skills, are listed under ten major headtings and plients 
are assessed aaaordingly^ to whether they; can do the skill or need 'traihing 
in the skill. Again this .assessment tool allows for formulation of ^ training 
progr^^es according to the individual* s meds and it alleys for a rBcord^of 
progress when aperiodic fmsseBsmsntB are performed-. 

As it will bB alQisr f - no pne. Mssessment tool currently a vail ablhslB^ 
'totally suitable, for the meds Sf eacH Activity Cen::re\ a nun^er of \ . 
organisations within Australia are mrre^tly work^^ on dr^^ra loping' their own 
Mses^neTrt: tool to mit their own medsK \:'You my^a^om to do the saim for 
your own organisation jor' ^^ou may ahoase to use on^ of the tools aurrently 
availMble, ' .• • . ^. 



Having m^^pJ-eted an initial ass essmint oY the dlimnt* s nmeds , 
ik^ IB possible to devml0p AprogrMjme to rmmt thm^s^ci fie nmeds identified , ^ 
Results: of the kssBSsmen t should bB\mxamln&d qIosbLu to pinpoi^nt the spBci fic 
deyelbprnent^l t^&eds ^egai ring instruction/ i ^ * 

A decision mast^' thBn be made, abouf which needs h^^e prioiity for^ 
prpgtSJmm and a training SBquencB should b& BStstbl'ished . Not only must the 
^< training n&Gd^Ae prioritized Mnd seguenaedf buf^a fiimtaAle for mBeting ^ 

uhpBB, needs 'sSXld be. decided upan^ as this tends to reinforce the goal 
^^^^^BctednmsB of the prc^rmme, _ 

I ■ . • . ■ ' - 

Having esta.blished .priorities , a s^t of bBhavioural ^objectivms must 
be pr&pa:redr' '^^Big-'-fthts^'^iW'Tm^ ws&t^af' spe c\ftt^^wtm;tBfmn^w''deBCTiM^ " ■ 
the behaviour to b^ aa^Tw^^ in ^^§u^ a way th4t arry observer c^n midh^stand 
the objeatives and agree whBther or not ' they have^ been achieved^ Because 

many of asses ^mnt tools- currently in qse do 'not speaifg the beha^^iour 

^ '\i ^ - ■ . . . " ^ ' , . " - \ 

\ in o^serV4^|W term$ , it is necessary for pragramme planners to specify the 
• t.rainj.ng .j^b}ji^ptlves more expl icitly the general statenmnt provided 'by '\ 

the assehsnl&^tM tool , . ■ - ' ' . - 



■^ni '^'Wai^^iso be 'nea&SBary to ^provide two sets of objeistives ^ a Iouq 
^term Qbj^^arzv^ i^hich will stand as the annual objective to be reviewed at 
thf:.&M^Sf t;f^0 period; and a sat of short term ob^jectivms which break the 
td";^fc abi^cUve,. into a number \of $maller,- meaning ^ realistic ^nd 
' a-Ut^^^nah-^&. steps. The long term aoal may. be . expressed in gross terms inhere 
as th^Cs^^hDrt term goals may a set of sBquencBd, 'specific steps towards 
th^' long term goal. . Having 'o^aJbldshed* a seS of lortg .t&^m short term 

objectives, the next task^is t^^repare a written plan outlining the steps 
to be taken in reaching these goals. The fafmulatioh af .goals and the 
prpgramne can aiiotv for client involvement in the process and this should b'B 
done' where at all possible . / ■ ' 



The written plah shoul/f gii/e a clear description of the methods 
*to Lzsed to achd^vm phe §oals^ and dBcisions should be ^ made about what 
incentives will be used to reward the client for achievmnmnt' of the goals. 



S 



The plAn nnist spmaify. kip is^ responsible for dphductlng^ the traJMlng 
well as the tdmss stnd places at wHiah traini hgr J s to occur. 



. A deal B ion must aiso bp imdB ajDout what MMures A^Sytb bB takmn. 
to record thm climiC-g prdgress daring Imarning.-' Orice tte tr^inlng-^i ' 



^ aoma&nq0w, such mmsu^e$-^houl3 bB-t^en dai ly ta r^aord peJT^fOi^^a jto.v 
sem If changes af& taking' place , . Thejrm_J^.^-fi hmm^ to fvaiuate as^ tr^xnl^g 
is. in progx^Bs^hmMUse it is'posBiblB that.-le&rmng:rXs^^^^ ^tkin^' pl$ae a/id 
' that^ the trainlnq^'%s '^iwl effective . Very Qfte^dMmnts are^pl^a 
programms ar^ ielfci td leaj^/i or Mi ^ . \ 



Oape the v^ri tte/i pia/i iaaa tee^ prepBre'df thm pimp ami bB implm^nt&d 
ana training aonmencpd . , . For the rm^B&ns^i\oi^tIinmd above, it is i^c^tsary to 



coiieotv. rmcord %nd analyse DrogreBs data, as traiiii^g pmceads. ' oh t^-^msiB 

^ ' ■ - , V / * ' ' ■ ^ - , ^ - ' ^ ■ ' 

-Bf-'-suah-p^rogress d&ta, it nmy be hecesBary to modify the .training plan in bc 

^: ^ ' . ^ ^ :■ ■ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ \ 

way and the/i to aantinue the traihing , ^ " . 



At l^a^t annually,, it is necessary to review- 'th& n^jor dij^mation of 
the procfr mmm i n ii^ ^ J ^sk ill araas to de ternii ne- wt^ t progrB s s hs^ ta kan pi ^ " 

^in all pTogrmw^ ar^as. This assBssnmnc will provide information a^ut .which 
go&l^ have b^mi achieyod and whdt new goals rMy need to be set, ^ Where 
■objectives liav^ not b^j^n nmt, it may be nB,aessary to moa^^ thm goals or ^ 
redesign the prpgr^mt^^ pl&n . Follbwihg this major asseskmntf the whole ■ . / 
prc"pss comimnces ^^^4J3^wth d fuz^ther set of training objectives being 
establlshedi ' * 



pUMMARY 




I th i nk it s hou Id clsar - b j n th ri c a ss a ss me nt .3/3 d prog r aiming 
^re\j.nterrelatBd find hav^ the conmon. objective of developing tlie skill level, 
of our clients ^ In Bsssnce^ we itiust forr^-ula te ^ general organisation 
goal f initimlly assess eaai) inddvidu-il client, develop an instrt^^ianal 

! 'i ait 

plan to ^.et the needs of thut individual^ implenmnt the plan, mssgss itB 

. •" " ■ ' - .. ^ ■ \^ ^ . 4, " ' ' ^ " , . 

progress, evaluate and Jmdif fj th^ plt^, For^ training prograimmB to 

'* * * ^ ^ * I 

effective and effici&nt and of High auality^ they must contain the' elt^^m^s 

outlined, , , ^ ^ ' " . . / : 
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QW-SOING ASSESSMENT OP WORK UNDERTAKEN BY TRAINIES^ , 



GENERAL COMMENTS '.' ' , ',' 

Before addressing inysBlf to the topic pider conaideration I would 
like to conment' upon 801^ itfsuis which been raised by earlier 

^ ' ■ ' . *■ , - ...^ * . / ' 

Defining the funGtions of an^tivity Therapy Qii^re ^ . ' 

^ Firstly, i Qm appreeiate some of tht dileirina es^rianaea by te, 
« bavid Hall of tht Department of Social iedurity in his attempt to define 
the^ima or guidelines the Departnitnt has for Ketivits^. llierapy Centres, 
.for each A.tf.C. ahouia develop Ita ovm/aiM or objectives in the Ught of 
I the NEEDS, of the clients.-; I am in- lynpathsr,, too,- with his corJeept that 
the development of A,T.C. guldeHhes .should be a dynanic ^ jiot a ^t^tic 
process, as it would be disastrous to lay dom^rd and fast formulae 
which would iitmedlately becoine, Instftutlpnallztd and resistant to future 
adjustment as naear. in^ eanilitions change, 
^ 'me role of A.T.C's within the tot#l "range of serT^eeB 

. ® ^^^^^^ viewed wittiin the total , frwntwork of h^ilitation 

«^d rerhAbil^tatibn service a each of which offeM par ticua4r. programs'- 
designed to meet particular needs. It should be poi^e^erefore , for 
^ien,ts to move to and from facilities as tKbii^ mJs change. For clients 
in A.T.c.'s,-progr^i!ming will bp at 'its most Intenslv*? for they wi 11= have 
s^re deficiencies in personal, social ana/or pA-vocatlonal skills. 
Uppermost in most of, your minds at prasent is Surely the question of the 

fterface between A. T.C's^d Sheltorad Works^^^ Traditionally, 
Sf^ltered Workshops have con «ntrated upon production, 'if for ne other 
reason than" to remain economically viable. Assoc^ed activities have 
been provided to cater for the deveiopBent of personal and social 'skills 



which are of , course compleinentftry to the clients' Vocational needs. Now,' 
with the emergence of ttff A,T,C. concispt.we have a facility which can 

"■• ' • . ' , V ■ ' ^ ^ y ^ J ■ 

concentrate upon basic training irt these areas as , we 11 as in pre- . 

». ■ > " ■ « . ' ' , • 

vbcational ^skills, . 

\ 'Ideaily A.T.C's sh'^jtarad Workshops should be located close' 
"together so that there can be a realistic ppportunity for clients to move 
in e;Lther direction to meet prograin needs* ^lie same sort of re^lationshipa 
should obtain ainong shalterid Wo^^shops, Work Preparation centres ^wd WdrK 

. Adjustinent Centres* If^ for geographical ^jpulation teasona* this is 
not posiiblei^ consideration should be given within each ^solated facility 
to the relative ainount of tiine that is spent upon ptoduetion versus 
training in aasociaiJiid skills. It seems to ne that habilltation centres 
have two qomplementary tasks; the first being largely educative^ and here 
contnunity and government agtnoies such as Technical and. Further Iducation 
have a role to pj^ayi and the second is vocational. We currently have 
many excellent examples of how careful and consistent training can iit^rove 
the quality of life of people who were once destined #or society's "scrap 
Heap" and hence we should be aontlnually striving to raiie both our own ' 
#3^ctations and t^jose of the ponttnimity at large of the. level of operation 
our clients can achieve* - - ^ , 

Thus, our critical focus , should be upon tJie quality of the progrOTi 

'being conducted* both in birmi of the processor * ongoing activities and 

the nature of the outputs or what the client can do better as a result of 

the program.* Historically^ v»^e haw concentrated up6n. solving bur client's 

^ ■ ' ■ ' % / ■ 

neGds and projslems by making organizattioi^i changes ^hich so often become 

ondn in theniselves rather than means to ^ Without a critical iTOk 

at the effects programs have, organ tgationaf^^l^hges alone are simply 

. ' ' ' ' ■ ■ * " ^' -^^ ' I ■ / ' ^ 

cosmetic or window dressing and in a very reAl sense may not %e in accord 

with the true , spirit of the United Nations Deglaratlon on 'th& Rights of 
*the Handicapped, / , , - ■ * ■ 



"Use of me aningful work in an A.T.C: ' , • ^ - 

, I am 1ft 'accord, too, with Dr. Bob ifjiai'ews! poinV/cdncerning the .u* 
Of meaningful occupations Within' an A. T.^^^^ an Become a " 

vehicle for the training of skills A^ich are rtqjv^^^^ 
Here is another exan^le. of using soitiBtHing,^s a ^^1*^.^0 ^ j^d^m^^ 
an end in itself. Later, l #hall ampli^^ this point with an :exa^ 
The yjghts of the cl ient to chooae his own prggrain \ ' " v ^' 

^ A greaie^ Ideal has been said so 'far today about respecting Wie rights 
* • ' . -* ■ \ . 

of the individual client to indicate hisAer needs aiid intetests u^Wf^ 1 

which can be basid jprograms .and abtivities, Pftilst I am fully supportive 

f the concept^f freedam of choice 1 must warn that by taking ,a myotic or ' 

^ shortsighted view of this issi^ we may be in fact restriotirig the triie 

^fceedow of the individual. Freadom to ch^e^I¥'Kiiea on the preHii^thit ~^ 

there are choicas m6 for many of our clients^ the degrees of f reedora^ith 

; which they come to us are severely, limited indeed, 1 fei^bmit that we can- ' 

enlarge tljeir niaiAer of choices by setting up progtams which wiJll develop ^ 

skills^ which will in turn stimulate Interests. ° It is very hard to become ] 

interested in something w© are not VBry good at, , 

: % _ . . 

F^grentatlon of gro^rams . ' . * . 

A final Qbservation concerns Mr. Cooper* s ^emphasis upon what' I 
would call the ecological approach to trainings. Criticisms have been 
levelled at ^he competehcy based model of training along the lines that 
so^ prograins beconte too "fragmented" with the implication being that the 
client is bombarded with isolated bits of skiil "training v*ich may never , 
become functional in the real warld. whilst some skills cm be acquired 
quite incidentally ^by some, clients, it is nevertheless necassary in many 

cases to set up atri^ctured programs to teach specific skills. J?hat the 

• ■ . ; • ^ ' ^ ' . * 

instructor must then ,do is to ensure that these skills are 

. . - = ■ . : ' ' ' . - . ■ ^ ^ ' . • ^ \ ■ . ■ . ; / ■ 

generalized ^nd incorporated into the client' s wider^ repertoire of ' ^ 
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behaviours and activities. Adopting a^general "exposure" " model of 
instruction in the first instance will* in many cases, lead to' greater 
con fusion' *and incompetence on the part of out clients , ^. 

ASSESSMENT ' ^ * , ' ^ ; 

i I, now wish to turn my attention to thci? main topic of my paper ^which 

ig the ongoing assessment of work undertaken by ^trainees.. What I . have;. to 
say is a continuation of the approach outlined earlier by Miss Beryl . ^ 
Scott who looked at the typ^ of assessment one needs to undertake when a^ 
client is net for the first' time, ^,0n the basis of this initial assessment 
Miss Scott suggested that prpg]cams can be ■ initiated . 

' " . Firstly^ I wish to^ define /''work*' as any activity undertaken by the 
clients in their pursuit of habilitation objectives. Secondly^ I wish to 
pose the question "why assess?" Thjere are majiy anagers to this question, 
but among the more important are these three t 

a) to indicate the client's initial entry skills 
or behaviours^ 

b) to evaluate the terminal or end objectives of a 
program* 

c) to evaluate specific en^route objectives to 
provide feedback for program adjustment. 

Brody. (19 76:251) comments in respect of instructional evaluation^ 
Jnstructionai evaluation is ess&ntial in/both classroom and 
institution. It tells us what wm have accomplished and wh&re 
we havB failed. It provides information so that both supportive 
and skeptical advocates have concrete information to considBr 
, and uso\ Most importantly ^ it can be used to show parents , cliBnts, 
and taxpayers what we have aacomplished with their time S money . 
He further asserts^ = , . ' 

J* Acquisition of develdpmBntal skills by (clients) is the primary 
: objectiye for all expehditures of effort & money. 



2, Measures Of Staff activity are SGCondary and inhSrently 

.meaningless when- cap0dared iij isolation. All such measures 
: must be compared With resultihg changes in client behavior. 

As a basic -assu^ptidftiithis paper will take the view' that the \ " : ' 
developrtentmlly dis^led can be effectively taught social and work skills 
far beyond that level which the. general 'community believes is currently.^ 
possible. To assist in realisatidn of this, tephniques such as regular 
ongoing assessment and task analysis are presently readily avatiable and 
these two strategies will be briefly described, in essenoei^ therefore, 
I am proposing a training based model wherein success is measured in terms 
of what thetrainees have been taught to do rather than in terms of inputs 
into the institution (e,g, money, personnel, buildings, etc). 
Furthermore, as pointed out earlier, solutions to problems will usually 
be found in addressing ourselves to aspects of ^ instruction rather than to 
global changes in organisational structures. These structures should ' 
change to support instructional needs and not vice^versa. 

A Model for Informal Assessment 

The mbdel (Fig, 1) adapted from Jobes and Hawthorne (1977) will 
form the basis of my recommendations for ongoing aspessmeht. 

1, i^^iti^i AS£essnient . - 

--^^ ^ This may be accomplished either by using tests such as the P AC or 
AFI,' v^ich were described by Miss Scott, or better still by tests devised . 
by yourselves. The purpose of this testing is to deterrtine wbat skills 
the cliont possesses so you are in a position to commence a program* Hare 
the emphasis is upon what he can do rather than what he can't do. 
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■ . f . = ' ' ■ ^ ^ 

2 . £d£n^i£y_A£pro£ri^ate_Task^ . ' 

Having determined the client's current level of parforniance .you 
should next select a task to be taught froni your overall program or 
objcctiveB thatMfN^ rif>prnprial n to liis/hcM love*!, . . 

3. ^^rvey_tata^ceden^ Events * * 

At this stage we * establish what materials/equipment we might need 
in oWder ±o teach ths^ task / We would; also look how . we ou^hti' to .Break' 
the task/ down into "teachable" bits and later we shall examine a 
prodedure for task br job analysis. 

4* Survey Subsequent. Events . ' ■ - 

Many of our clients may require to be motivated to perfonn a task* 
In many cases they will have experienced frustration and will be effect--, 
ively "turned off" from learning, ^at w^ say or do after they have par ^ 
forTned a task is of crucial importance, , A smile, a look or word of 
encouragement, a pat on tihe bade or a statement like "that's a great 
job" may all be rewards or re in forcers which will encourage the client 
to persevere with, the job. In some cases more tangible rewards such as 
privileges or money incentives may. be more effective, but. an important 
principle is to have the client eventually motivated by his own sense of 
achievement and mastery over a skills 

5. Ponriu^la^te^ Hygothe^se^^ ^ 

Our skill and experience as teachers or trainers will enable us to 
come up with ideas as to the best way to teach a particular task . It is 
extremely -important , however,, that we are prepared to try ^other^ay if 
our first stratagy fails. We must be prepared to res^nd to the learner - 
who will tell us whether wfe are on tiie right track or not. For .many of 
us this will be a chastening experience for we have been led to believe 
that the responsibility for learning rests with the client and not with 
the trainer, . - w 
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There are a variety of data collt-ction techniques available ( 
which are relevant to work in A.T.C's. We might measure the length of 
time -^ client perseveres with a task,- the number of trials he takes to 
learn to do something to an acceptable standard or the frequency or rate 
with-which he presents a particiilar behaviour over a fixed period of ' 
. . time. If, for example, the client wore asserttol'ing a particular pmnber 
of Items in^ an hour it would be usefu; to keep a record of .those 
assembled correctly plus those aisentoled ineorreotly as both bits of 
information are extremely useful. ' ' 

^« S?£in On-Going_A£ses£ment* Md ratab^ . 

Once the appropriate; measurement 'strategy has been selected the 
instructor should administer the test' over a few days to see how the 
client performs before direct instruction commences-. For some tasks, 
however, this may riot be possible for the client may Kavr no competence 
prior to instruction. (Care should have been taken to ensure that the ; 
task selected is not too far beyond the client's current level of 
perforTnance) . If this is the cas^ instruction may have to.be conttnenced 
at th&, same time as the on-going assessinent. 

The most contentious issiies regarding this rtedel of assessment are 
the questions of how frequently do we assess and who has the time to do 
it? If wo are really concerned with having our clients learn rather than 
simply going through the motions of being exposed to a^program we must 
build continuous assessmen^ into the program - in many oases daily 
assessment is required, ^e instructor who is responsible for the teaching 
is also responsible for the data recording, although it is possible for 
the client to be involved in measuring his owi performance using simple 
check lists or counting devices. ' 
^ * i^£l£^r^i £n t^B£ve n t ion 

ThG instructor should choose one of the strategies he/she 



It" IS QjiBontial that a critprion of. accupj^Jf? porformance be nstabiishGd 
and in many cases this can be indicated to the' client as a goal to be 
' reached. As ongoing, results come to hand they should be shared as^- feed- 
back to the client as this can be a most^potent rnotivatorJ As well as 
setting a goal of performaica it may be necessary to set a date by which 
the goal should be reached. . 
Are the Results^ Acce^^le?^ / ; 

After our teaching strategy has been under way for the tinelpariqcl's , 

- ^ -i ' - . ' " - .V = / ■ ' ' 

we 'have allowed, records should be inspected to see- if the ^ient hatsV, 
reached the level of performance we initially set. If he;,hasSnot^ 
the criterion we have a decision to make i we gan extend* the trai^i?ig^? tiffla 
Of we can recycle back to an earlier stage of the program* The true 
value of ongoing assessment records will now be apparent for we will have v 
firm information upon which to baser our defcisiona , For instance , if the 
client has bean steadily learning the t4sk it may be appropriate to 
extend 'the training time^ On the other hand i^ there are large 
fluctuations in performance it would be more appropriate to check on the 
consequent or motivational events. If t^re has been little evidence of 
any learning we may have to **slice back" to ^an easier task. 



10, Assess for (^n^ra^ly^tion^ ^ 

Once the aims have been met the next question to ask is can the 
client perform this task in diffarent situations and at different times. 
Hiis proce&fi^s knovm as generalization and for a large nuntoer of our 



clients it will not occur automatically* Re'search has shown that we must 
build strategies into our program so that generalization will be ^ 
encouraged-'^ . 



, If ^ the client is able to perfoiiTi the task in other s^et^iofts and' 

across differeht times, we can proceed to ^e next step in thf general 
program or ' objectives that were set during tb^ initial screejftlng peri#a. ' 
/\tien he cannot do this we will ^ve to recycle ba^ to the implementation^ 
' of intervention stage and reteach the skill so that generalization is 
ensured^ An exar^le of thia will be given shorCly, = 

^ t » ■ - 

Follfcwing will be a brief description of a ^p^rogram designed to, 

encouragef'walking behavipur in a client who has been assessed is being 

\ \ " ^ ^ • ' . ■ ■ 

^ reluctant to initiate walHing in both work and home situations , but 
^■r . . ' , ^ 

^ initial asse'ssment has reveared that he is physically capable of walkiTig, 
\ " ■ . ^ 

In, addition, this program will illustrate how a work skill .can be used 

tp achieve a more, primary aim. y ^ ■■ - • 

Client will walk,: without prompt ing , i^/work and noT^^work areas 
; ■ of the Centrei and at honte . 

Client IS physically aapablB of walking; can count to 10 and can 
axsariminatG colours ■ ' ' . 

St£p_J^ _^ssemWe MatBzJ.als_ 

^ Coloured plastic 'chips; plastic brngs . 

^tep_4^ ^nFotJte'^ oal ^ ^ . ^ / 

Cllfnt will walk without prompting^ to collGot coloured chips frmn 
supply bin. , ^ ^ , . . 

~ ~ - - ' . ^ , _ • 

Step_5£ jnrmite^ oal 3^ , - = ' ' ^ , _V 

Client will] sort chipB by colour; count into groupB of io ; and ' 
package into plastic bags. ' ^ . * ^ 

Client wlYl / without prampting, w^ik to despatahl bin after each ^ 

plastic bag has been packaged . ' ^ » 

■ ■ A ^ , " , ' ' 
' ^ t 

Generaldzation comnenced. Client will walk without prompting to 
colloct lunqh^ * - ■ " 

Repeat far o^ther luncheon items, , . ^ ■ 

£tep_9^ _Enroute _^oa^ £ " : ^ * * 

Client will return cups, cutlery ^ etc.., to serviae area without 
prompting . * , ^ 

■ V 

" p 
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; - G antral i^o other situ^tiorJs>'>.*.g, homB , . . . ^ • 

Kach :Df tho^e onroutn fjoals is to bt:^ snen a specif it: qbjocfive which 

• . * ' * '■ ' ' ■ ■ ■' . . "' ' ■ * 

wi ii require, proqrajnining along the linnn Buygested by the madel das- 

■ , r : • , ^. ■ . 

cribed earlier. Here it is apparent that production is not the p^^^^ 
aim, for i,^. it /were a very, different . set of febjectives would be set out 
wj;iereby walking. behaviours would be discouraged* ' ^ . ' 

TA^K ANALYSIS' ; v ^ - ^ ■ ' \' " . ■ , j ■ 

;/ A& a post-^crl^i^.^o ithe techriiques o^f on-^goi^g assessntent it 
important :^^ha^ I-/cailv'yoiJt, ^at^ehtion to the need to task analyse your 
proghams ad@.quitiiy\ «My of you will have seen the "Try taother^Way" 



serie^ tr^ifiArig films produced ^by Marc Gold of the •Univer&ityS^of 
■Illinois who divides task analysis into three phases; TnGthod, content 

y ■ ^ ' --.^ ' .: 

and process (see 'also Gold"/ 1976) . 

... ^ 

£h^s£ l^r^ Method , \ ' 

This is the way the task is to be parforMd and it is often the 
subjective decision of the analyst* For instance it may be a particular 
method of shaving, pf putting on a coa,t '^r of assen^ling a circiiit boardt 
Phase 2% Content - i 

: > . , • . ■ 

These are the steps into which* the method is divi^d and is a - \ 
statement of what the learner is expected \to ^o. Here the^task |.s broken 
down into teachable components by a process of going through the steps in 
a logical manner yourself or by watching some one else p^^ltorm j^heni- 
Pha^se^ 3^i_ £roce s^ / ' . ^ 

This is the way in which the task js taught and strategies are 
dovised for' teaching ..the content* Gold suggests there are three, sub-- 
divisions . ^ . ^ 

(i) format'- how is the content to be presented? For 

tns.tdLnce the instructor may demonstrate the ' . 

. ^behaviour he wishes the client to copy, ' ^ 

(,ii) feedback - how does the leameyr know what is 

• ■ ■ .- . ' , i' ' ■ ■ 

wanted ^and what constitutes ^^uccess? 



' ^ aiL) f)i^6ceduru^ th^s is a statement" of ■the trainihg ^ 

plm written so the "instructor, or a fallow ■ ' ' 
^ ' instructor can understand' it. ^ 

1 would, strongly encourage you to use; Gold' s ^Ims staff tra^ining ' 
purpos4|. but in so doing I would warn that V«i&teulfi" be prepared to ^ 
, spend oonsiderable anoifet of time dri :acqmTi.ng and applying thi 
^ strategies which Ks outlines so very well.- your tim6' an^ patience wai 

be amply rAwardJd by a lift in the/ effectiveness .of yoiir traihing pro- 
, ^ :':ced;urea.. Of ' course it would be easy^ to dismiss the iBSaage'on the 

grounds that you have j-di^erent ty^ of client or that your procedures' 
are effective anyhow,, or that you hWh>t,the tire or staff resources 

^i-T^^^iy>t must acknowledge some of tHe. fll fkidalties many of you 
, ope rata u^derr the most»qrltkpal being'^the Xaik^ip^l^ra for 
• your instructors. Whilst much of what Miss Scott , and I have put before ; 
. you is elementary and is nothing mors)," in most c^'sas, than goDd conmon 
sense, it is nevertheless necessary for staff to be given some basic 
training in the application of these procedures'. The distribution of 
manuals, etc., by. the Department of Social Security is a good first step. 
,,. but unless the^.e is a more direct, and personal involvement than this, 
* afraid they may be destined to gathet dust. As a follow up I would 

; ■ .suggest; that your organizations consider oalling for the establishMnt ofi 

^^^^ ^ . - , - ^ 

1. Tinning courses for instructors A a Technical College or c.A.E. 
ibvel . . . 

2. 'a number of oxemplary A^ivity^^^herapy Centres where training pro- 

cedures can be tested and the results disseminated to other Centres. 
Audio-visual training packages, too,^ld be prepared in this way 
for «sharing among A.T, c's^ 

Even with this-t raining, we, have ample evidence from ttie prepar-' 
ation of, t.e&,chers ,for special schools t^t the implementation of the 



acquired .skills is^^not- a€way# assured for a variety of reasons, A 
possible solution to this disappointing state, of afifairs may be in the 
encouraqeinent of a groator spirit of accountability for what we are 

■. / :/ ; ■ ■ ' V 

doing,* both on the part of the bureaucracy whose role it is to support 

t 

the delivery of effective 'services and the individual i-nstructors who , 
' afe responsible for the work at the coalface. I shall conclude with a 

r\7 . . . ^ \ ^ ' / ' 

wejl^wm cliche - their future is in our hands. 
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